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THE POSSIBILITY OF INTRODUCING SELF-GOVERNMENT 
INTO SCHOOLS OF NURSING' 

By F. E. CARLING, R.N. 
New York, N. Y. 

The training school of a modern hospital is not only a place for 
fitting women to properly care for the sick, but it is an educational 
institution, where properly selected women are given such moral and 
educational advantages as will enable them to go forth equipped to 
aid in the practical solution of some of the numerous social problems. 
With their wonderful growth have come certain problems that were 
not found in the past. If our scope has enlarged, and we have not 
only to train the nurse to care for the sick, but to prepare her to take 
part in all the movements for bettering social conditions, is our present 
system of government adequate and will it satisfy the higher type of 
woman we are demanding? 

No one seems to know just why we have our present system of 
military rule, or just where it originated. To a certain extent, per- 
haps, it has always been found in hospitals. Probably its use in mod- 
ern training schools can be traced more or less directly to Miss Nightin- 
gale's influence. The Nightingale system, which we still use in our 
schools of nursing, was born on a battlefield. The term military, 
however, is a misnomer. We have only some phases of it. There is 
some resemblance to it in the implicit unquestioning obedience we 
demand, and in our grading of the nurses on the wards, according to 
seniority and length of service. If we had in our training schools of 
today, a system even remotely approaching the rigidity and sternness 
of the rule that governs our soldiers, what would be the treatment 
meted out to nurses found asleep on night duty, or giving a wrong dose 
of medicine? The prevailing system has proved its worth in many 
ways, in the character of the women trained under it, and in the ease 
and smoothness with which the work in the wards has gone on. It is 
simple, direct, concrete and accomplishes its purpose. One criticism 
that can be made is that it gives too much power to one person. Where 
the principal of the school is a fair-minded woman with breadth of 
vision, it is all right, but in some cases it is productive of much injus- 
tice and unnecessary hardship. But are we not selfish in adhering to 

1 Read at a meeting of the New York State League of Nursing Education. 
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this system? Are we not perhaps considering the daily urgent needs 
of the school, rather than the development of the pupil? 

We have already learned that the status of the trained nurse has 
changed very materially. We must also take into consideration the 
spirit of the age, the difference in the home training, and the fact that 
the whole world is turning toward democracy. We must prepare our 
nurses to be bigger and broader, and fit them to take their places in 
the onward march of our profession. How shall we do it? We are 
aiming more and more towards affiliation with women s colleges and 
are interesting women of higher education in nursing. Our thoughts 
naturally turn towards self-government, which has been in force in 
most of the prominent women's colleges, for some years. 

The question of self-government is one that has been discussed 
many times. We all believe in its underlying principles. We all 
feel that, theoretically, self-government should be an education, and 
should train the pupil nurse in such habits of conduct as will enable 
her by independent exercise of judgment and initiative to meet the 
responsibilities placed upon her. The nurse is called upon more and 
more to use her judgment and initiative in many situations, and she 
should be trained in the practice of such habits of conduct as will 
enable her to meet her enlarging responsibilities. The pupil nurse has 
many responsibilities, anxieties, worries and temptations, but while 
she is in training, the gravest anxieties and responsibilities are borne 
by others. She is safe-guarded in many ways. From this protection, 
she goes out to begin life for herself. We are trying to turn out 
efficient women, who have ability to control new situations. Self- 
government is invaluable in the development of initiative. The stu- 
dent's sense of responsibility is also increased, and interest in her work 
is fostered. 

Though we all feel that, theoretically, self-government is indicated, 
we show timidity about putting it into practice. When we turn to the 
superintendents of our schools of nursing for light on this subject, we 
find a concensus of opinion among them, that the present system is 
not adequate to meet our demands. From one of a number of schools 
written to, we received the following. 

We have adopted the honor system with regard to examinations, and are 
thinking of self-government with class organization in a modified form but have 
no definite plan. 

Another writes, 

We have heen trying self-government in the Nurses' Home for almost a year, 
but do not feel that it has been altogether a success. We have had good results 
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and less friction in regard to several things, such as orderliness in the kitchen- 
otte, sewing room and laundry, but we have not found proctors conscientious 
about reporting nurses who broke the rules regarding lights, and baths after 
10 o'clock. They seem to hate reporting members of their own class and make 
no attempt at discipline when they know certain nurses in the home are not con- 
forming to the home rules. 

In this school, they found that graduates in the home increased 
their difficulties. The superintendent of nurses felt that the graduates 
should be included in the organization, but some of the pupils did not 
like the idea of cooperation with them. 

A third says, 

I am looking for a safe middle ground, in which the student nurses will be 
able to govern certain of their own affairs, outside of the hospital itself. 1 pre- 
fer to err on the side of the old military discipline, rather than on the side of 
too much freedom. I believe the social life of the Nurses' Home should be in the 
hands of the pupils themselves, but would in no way extend self-government to 
any affairs connected with the hospital at large, or to the professional duties of 
the nurse. 

Another feels that a change is necessary but thinks her school is 
not ready for self-government. Another feels that no school is ready 
for it until the pupils themselves demand it. One speaks of an attempt 
at self-government in electing members from each class to constitute 
a committee. They were to meet for one-half hour each week with the 
superintendent of nurses to discuss matters concerning the Nurses' 
Home. It was satisfactory to a certain extent, but she would not be 
willing to have them act without her. Their decisions were not always 
wise. In another school they have had class government, each class 
having its own organization, constitution, and by-laws, for nine years, 
but have accomplished little. 

I was able to get very little information from any of the schools 
of nursing on this important question. The acceptance of the theory, 
but hesitancy in putting it into practice seems to be due either to a 
lack of knowledge as to just what self-government means, ignorance 
regarding its form of organization, or an uncertainty as to the method 
of introducing it into the school. 

For most of my data regarding student government, I have been 
obliged to go to the women's colleges. There we find that self-govern- 
ment has been, and is, of great value in the education of the students. 
The majority of the colleges for women, in the United States, belong- 
ing to the first class, have student government: Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Simmons, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Elmira, 
Syracuse, Randolph-Macon, Swarthmore and many others. In many 
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of these institutions, self-government is still in an experimental stage. 
Constitutions are constantly being revised. The earliest venture was 
made at Bryn Mawr over twenty-five years ago. The aims, general 
organization, jurisdiction, methods of control and penalties, as arranged 
by these various associations, are well worth considering. They give 
us a clue to what we may hope to accomplish by the introduction of 
self-government into our schools of nursing. The aims of some of 
these organizations are as follows: "To transact business pertaining 
to the whole body of students and to further the interest of the stu- 
dents as far as lies within its power." "To control the management 
of all matters concerning the conduct of students in their college life, 
that are not academic; to develop self-control and promote loyalty." 
"To express student sentiment on matters that affect the undergradu- 
ates as a whole. To direct matters pertaining to the moral and social 
life of the college. To uphold individually and collectively the honor 
of the college, by doing all in their power to prevent any form of dis- 
honesty in academic work, and to create a spirit of honesty and honor, 
for its own sake." "To uphold actively the social regulations of the 
college. To preserve order and quiet in the houses." "To promote 
honesty in academic work and examinations, and general honor in all 
business and social matters. To study the social needs of the college, 
and to present suggestions for improved regulations." 

Their organizations differ in some minor details, but possess many 
similar points. Most of them have an executive committee, consist- 
ing of officers and a varying number of students, from the association. 
This committee sometimes contains one member of the Faculty, in 
addition to members elected from various classes. In most of the 
colleges, some form of conference exists between representatives of the 
students, to discuss disputed questions of jurisdiction or organization, 
to interpret rules, and to discuss amendments to the constitution. 
The majority of them arrange for the consultations between the presi- 
dent of the Association, and the dean of the college. The Association 
is usually responsible to the college, which has power to assume full 
control, if the occasion demands it. The colleges require that the 
students' associations keep the faculty fully informed regarding their 
constitution, by-laws and rules, and their action in all matters. The 
jurisdiction of the students' association, usually includes all matters 
not strictly academic, and not pertaining to the health and safety of 
the students, such as keeping order and preserving decorum in the 
building and on the campus, Sunday and chapel regulations, oversight 
of the library and study rooms, quiet hours, use of bath tubs, hours 
for putting out lights, talking from windows, articles on window sills, 
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putting posters on doors and walls, registration for absences, chaper- 
onage, hours for guests to leave, punctuality at meals and order in the 
dining room, limitation of time allowed for entertainments, regulation 
of dancing, hours for playing musical instruments, entering or leaving 
residence halls after they are closed for the night, and putting waste 
papers in proper receptacles. Where the honor system of examinations 
exists, they investigate and punish students reported for cheating on 
examinations. 

The methods of control are based on the same general plan. Usu- 
ally, there is a head proctor or house president, with corridor proctors 
elected by each hall, or home proctors with different forms of com- 
mittees, and for varying terms of office. These act as executive 
officers, and carry out the purposes of the association. The punish- 
ment for breach of rules usually consists in withdrawing the ordinary 
privileges. In flagrant cases, the offender may be temporarily sus- 
pended from the association. They usually have members of the 
Senior and Junior classes visit new students, to explain the idea of 
self-government. Nearly all have copies of the rules and regulations. 
The general opinion is, that it has been a remarkable success. It has 
been a valuable asset, in bringing about a frank and candid relation- 
ship between the students and the administrative force. It has also 
tended to promote the loyalty of the students. Standards of conduct 
have been higher. It has increased individual responsibility. It is 
regarded as one of the highest honors that can be bestowed to be 
elected to any of the offices of the organization. It has been a good 
thing in the development of the students, leading them to look at then- 
own actions and those of their fellow students from the point of view 
of an adult. The regulations regarding conduct show the sentiment 
of the best element in the college. The planning of the administration, 
and defining of the legislative, executive and judicial functions of the 
organization, can not fail to be discipb'nary, as well as of great educa- 
tional value. The training involved in elections, conduct of business, 
presiding, recording, and similar duties, is of inestimable value. There 
seems to be no tendency on the part of the students to minimize 
offenses, they rather err on the side of over-severity. All seem to 
agree, that it is an entirely workable and trustworthy arrangement. 
In one college, I found they had some trouble in maintaining order in 
the dormitories, but even there, they felt much good had come from 
student government and that in a crisis the student body could be 
relied upon to do the right thing. In another, they felt it was a good 
thing in the development of the students, but that there was the danger 
of the students so burdening themselves with the details of adminis- 
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tration, that they could not do the special work for which they came 
to college. 

How far are we justified in attempting to adapt a system that has 
been so successful in women's colleges, to our schools of nursing? In 
what respects can we compare the condition of the college student, 
with the condition of the pupil nurse? They are practically of the 
same age, though possibly the weight of maturity is on the nurses' 
side of the balance. They are of the same type. Home training and 
early surroundings average about the same in each class. In the best 
training schools, the preliminary education of probationers, is fully 
equal if not superior to that of the college Freshmen. In the majority 
of cases both are young women away from home for the first time. 
For the first time they are thrown upon their own resources, often in 
places and conditions of absolute newness and strangeness. There is 
a common end in view in both instances, that of obtaining a training. 
The college woman's training is largely theoretical. It needs to be 
supplemented by contact with people, and training in manual dex- 
terity. The nurse has this practical experience. She is unconsciously 
learning the underlying principles of psychology, from the many 
people with whom she comes in intimate contact. She is also develop- 
ing judgment and initiative, as well as becoming skillful with her 
hands. To make her education complete, the nurse needs to supple- 
ment her practical training with a thorough scientific knowledge of 
the principles underlying her profession. She also needs a broad 
cultural training, to enable her to meet successfully the many people 
with whom she is brought in contact. College students are always 
associated with the highest ideals of men, in literature and art. The 
pupil nurse has the larger part of her time taken up with practical 
things. Both colleges and hospitals are training schools; neither is 
complete in itself, both need supplementing and development. There 
is, however, a difference in their conditions. In a college, they do not 
have to consider the care of the patient. Problems can not be put off, 
when life and death are hanging in the balance: they must be settled 
quickly and effectively. A nurse must be a good soldier, recognizing 
rightful authority, and obeying necessary orders unquestioningly. It 
may be possible to acquire the needed discipline in a broad educational 
way, but that, as yet, is a disputed question. Schools of nursing have 
conditions unlike other schools. To quote from one of the letters we 
have received. 

The nurses' training school is a school where the laboratory, in which the 
pupil receives her practical training, is filled with sick people, depending on 
that pupil for care and attention. The training school is not independent, it 
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is most intimately bound up in the hospital. The hospital, having taken the 
responsibility of these sick people, rightfully demands that proper care be 
given them, and certain punishment follow neglect and carelessness. 

It seems impossible to make any definite suggestions. We feel 
that the changes in our home life, the enlarged sphere of our work, 
and the higher type of woman we are requiring, necessitate some 
modification of our methods of control. We feel that the old system 
has produced many excellent women and should not be lightly cast 
aside. Already, its rigidity has been lessened in our more progressive 
schools. Many of them have unconsciously drifted into a form of 
self-government. We believe it is true of nurses, as of people in other 
walks of life, that the higher the stage of development, the less necessity 
there is for rigid rules. In fact, with rigid rules, we are apt to get poor 
results and develop a rebellious spirit. The natural tendency of the 
age is toward democracy. This is an era where the workman is de- 
manding a share in the return of his work. It is an age where inter- 
est goes hand in hand with responsibility. Cooperation, personal 
effort and initiative give an added sense of responsibility. While we 
feel that there are some very essential differences in the conditions 
surrounding the college student and the pupil nurse, we find enough 
similarity to justify us in thinking that if self-government is work- 
able in so many of the women's colleges, it should be in our schools of 
nursing, but we feel that great wisdom is required, and much fore- 
thought is necessary, before we are prepared to make a change of 
this nature. 

At the present time, if an attempt were made to introduce self- 
government into some of our schools, it would prove an absolute 
failure because they are not yet ready for it. Self-government must be 
a thing of growth. It should not be introduced into any school 
until a careful study has been made of it. A check may be placed 
on it by having the principal and others of the faculty constitute an 
advisory council. A still further safeguard can be added by making 
the proviso that, at any time, if the necessity arises, the governing 
power may be taken over by the school authorities. There must be 
a superintendent who believes in self-government and a student body 
that wants it. It should be confined to the social life of the nurse, 
and the honor system of examinations. It should not be applied to 
the work on the wards, or the professional duties of the nurse. On 
the wards, it is necessary to be governed by those whose authority is 
established by position and experience. Pupil nurses cannot possibly 
possess the knowledge and experience necessary, to deal with the prob- 
lems which arise there. They must be left to older and more ex- 
perienced people. 
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Professor Hillegas, of Teachers College, in a talk before the New 
York League of Nursing Education, mentioned some underlying prin- 
ciples of education, that might well be recalled here. 

New forms of government can not be safely introduced, until there 
is an assurance that the students have the proper apperceptive basis 
for the new. 

No type of government can be really effective unless the students 
appreciate and accept the plan. 

Personality exerts such a large influence in government, that no 
detailed system or method can be offered that will apply equally well 
to all situations. 

In conclusion let me urge, that in all our planning, we must always 
keep before us, the imperative need of the patients. We can not alto- 
gether leave out the question of government by authority, because 
the responsibilites of the student nurses are uncommon. We must 
retain all the good things we have developed under the military sys- 
tem, and then do everything to develop and strengthen our pupils, 
and prepare them for the work that lies before them. 



CONCERNING CANCER 



1. Cancer is not a "blood disease" but always starts as a local 
affair; hence it can always be cured by removal if discovered and treated 
early enough. 

2. Cancer in the beginning may cause no pain or other symptoms 
of ill-health. 

3. Cancer is probably not hereditary. 

4. Cancer is not contagious. 

5. No up-to-date doctor will treat a condition that might mean 
cancer without thorough examination. 

6. The cancer patient must learn to seek treatment as promptly 
as a patient with appendicitis. 



